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has to be contoured, which prolongs the road to some twenty
miles. Trees, already sparse and small, resembling Mediter-
ranean pines, cease altogether beyond Kanam and the vast
stony tract of Western Tibet begins. The road descends to the
edge of the Satlej and follows it for some miles through a burn-
ing hot gorge: then suddenly quitting the bank, by a sharp
rise to the left, it takes a sweeping curve round a combe
to a small pass between the main hillside and an isolated knoll
above the river. On this pass stands a conspicuous mendong
that, even from a distance, makes one feel as if something excit-
ing is about to appear. From this gap one looks straight across
a ravine to Poo, with its terraces of well-built stone houses
relieved by elegant wooden balconies, and surrounded by barley
fields and apricot orchards. At the edge of the village stands
the pleasant little rest-bungalow in a garden full of hollyhocks >
probably introduced by the British. When we arrived, the
loaded apricot trees were being stripped by boys who had
climbed up into the branches and were beating down the
fruit with poles. It was then gathered into baskets by their
mothers and sisters. The caretaker of the rest-house, one
Namgyal, seemed like an old friend before we had been an
hour under his roof. We had already heard of him from an
earlier traveller, Mr. E. B. Wakefleld, I.C.S., who had carried
out a mission in Western Tibet for the Government three years
before. As soon as we entered the bungalow, tired and thirsty,
Namgyal offered us tea and a wooden platter piled with a
pyramid of unusually tasty tsamba, bidding us welcome with
a courtesy of language noticeable even in one of his polite
race.

The people of Poo are well-to-do peasants, and the cultivated
land is divided between the various families. Besides tilling
the fields and taking their flocks up the mountains to graze,
they also do a certain amount of trading, especially in the
autumn when a Series of great fairs is held, at which merchants
from Ladak, Garhwal and other distant places gather together
to exchange their wares, first at Gartok in Tibet itself, then at
Kanam and, lastly, at Rampur, capital of the State of Bashahr,
of which this district forms a part. The Poopas lead a well-
balanced life, free from strain, which has its leisure as well as
its hard work* Ready money is scarce, but they are well pro-
vided with food, clothes and good housing* The cultural